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MRS. C. H. McNIDER 


“We honor Mrs. C. H. McNider not 
for her financial gifts which have 
been many, but for her gift of 60 
years of devotion to the extension of 
library service,” said Mrs. Curtis 
Amen when she presented the cita- 
tion as the state’s most outstanding 
trustee at the meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association in 1949. This 
was the first award made by the Trus- 
tees Section to the person who, in the 
estimation of the committee, had 
made the greatest contribution to the 
cause of library extension. The words 
were warmly seconded by all present, 
for never had recognition been more 
worthily bestowed. 

In July of this year, when Mrs. 
MeNider resigned from the Mason 
City library board, she terminated a 
service which started before Mason 
City had a library, when she and her 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Hanford, so- 
licited funds to secure a room and 
obtain books for service to the com- 
munity from the Reading Room As- 
sociation. 

When Andrew Carnegie gave $20,- 
000 toward a library building, $10,- 
000 more was raised to add to this 
amount. When the rapid expansion 
of the library outgrew the building, 
she and her son, General Hanford 
MeNider, presented a seven-acre site 
for the beautiful building erected and 
dedicated in 1940. Believing that the 
setting is important, she concerned 
herself with landscaping the grounds. 

Knowing that a library building 
and a collection of books do not make 
a library, she turned her attention to 
those living outside the tax-supported 
area of Mason City, the rural borrow- 
ers. She was active in the organiza- 
tion of the Friends of the Library, a 
group of people interested in seeing 
that funds could be raised for service 
that the tax*levy could not provide. 


One of the outstanding achievements 
of this group was the purchase of a 
bookmobile to take books to the peo- 
ple of the county. 


In Mrs. MecNider, libraries had a 
real friend. Her interest extended 
beyond the libraries of Mason City 
and Cerro Gordo County. She at- 
tended library meetings, district, 
state and national. Her intelligent 
cooperation and wise suggestions 
were welcomed. She kept herself in- 
formed of library trends and news 
by reading professional magazines. 
To her, life without books was un- 
thinkable. 


The Mason City library and the 
Iowa Library Association will miss 
her active participation, but we know 
her interest will continue. She has 
served wisely and well. Her influ- 
ence will continue. But all this is 
expressed better in the words of those 
who served with her on the Mason 
City library board. 

Mrs. Robert H. Shepard, secretary 
of the board, sent the following let- 
ter, signed by all the members: 


“It is with extreme regret that the 
library board of trustees accepts your 
resignation as one of our members. 
Your devotion to the library and your 
leadership will be greatly missed at 
every meeting—so greatly missed 
that we cannot agree to release you 
completely. 

“In recognition of your long, in- 
spiring service we have designated 
you as our President Emeritus. We re- 
spectfully request that you remain 
on the board in an ex-officio capacity 
as our special consultant on the care 
of the grounds. We hope you will 
attend our meetings whenever you 
can. We welcome your advice and we 
need it. We make our request with 
affection and pride.” 
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The 380 people who came to Des 
Moines to attend the 60th annual ses- 
sion of the Iowa Library Association 
were unanimous in saying it was a 
good meeting, or “a grand conven- 
tion,” depending on the temperament 
of the person making the remark. 

The program was well planned 
and went off as scheduled, with few 
exceptions. Thanks to our president, 
who believes in promptness, there 
were no long waits for programs to 
begin. Instead there was time at the 
close for meeting and visiting with 
friends. 

Much was accomplished :in the 
business meetings which had been 
so carefully planned. The report of 
the Planning Committee is of great 
importance and deserves the hearti- 
est endorsement of every member of 
the association. Germaine Krettek 
and her committee have put in many 
hours of hard work. The report is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The Trustees Section embarked on 
a long range program that should 
bring in many new members and put 
life into sagging library boards. 
There were 18 who attended the Trus- 
tees luncheon and stayed for the 
meeting. Frank Milligan, chairman, 
presented his new program with four 
objectives: 

1. To increase membership. 

2. To publish a trustees’ manual. 

3. To improve and extend library serv- 

ice in Iowa. 

4. To bring about an increase in the 
appropriation of the State Traveling 
Library. 

Mrs. O. W. Harris, of Jefferson, was 
elected chairman of the Trustees Sec- 
tion for the coming year. 

Victor Haas paid us a return visit 
and talked Thursday night about the 
new fall books. He held his audience 
breathless and they sighed with re- 
gret when he stopped talking. 

The Johnson Brigham plaque 
award was made to Marcus Bach, 
for Strange Altars. Lydia Margaret 
Barrette made the presentation to 
Mrs. Bach, who received it for her 
husband, who could not be present. 

Opal Tanner then disclosed a secret 
that had been successfully kept by a 


group of women. A walnut desk was, 
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presented to Blanche A. Smith from 
the Iowa Library Association. The 
desk, in the office of the State Travel- 
ing Library, has been used in all the 
board meetings held over a period 
of years, adding rich associations to 
the surprise gift. 

Friday morning Catherine Miller 
of Muscatine showed pictures she 
took when in South America in 1952 
to study under a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship award. Both the pictures 
and the commentary brought new im- 
pressions to the audience. 

Mrs. Jeanice W. Noyes of Grand- 
view College was speaker at the pub- 
licity luncheon. The theme of her 
talk, balances, was carried out in the 
ingenious decorations provided by 
the equally ingenious committee. On 
the tables were large seals balancing 
balloons on their noses. A pair of 
beautiful old Danish scales were on 
the speakers’ table. The theme was 
“Librating Librarians,” librating 
being taken in its literal sense of vi- 
bration before coming to rest, or as 
Mrs. Noyes said, “vibrant, resonant, 
vital.” Education is the long range 
answer to many of our nation’s prob- 
lems. Much of this can be done by 
librarians themselves. Library build- 
ings are undergoing physical changes 
with the use of paint, color, lighting 
and new furniture. This should also 
happen to librarians. Just as scales 
have two areas that must be brought 
into balance before they can achieve 
poise, so must librarians. Scales are 
beautiful, but they are made for serv- 
ice. So should libraries be beautiful 
and serve. Most people can become 
more beautiful by polishing up a cor- 
roded imagination and cultivating 
interest in other people, by growing 
broadminded. Arrested development 
is one of the tragedies of existence. 
Libraries can reach out and touch 
lives. 

Being a speech instructor, Mrs. 
Noyes feels strongly that librarians 
should possess speech skill. Influen- 
tial people have ideas and express 
them well. Careful training in speech 
helps one express ideas with force. 
This requires knowledge, expression 
of that knowledge, self-confidence and 
skill. Character can be developed by 
meeting situations and making solu- 





tions. Balanced scales arrive at the 
state of equipoise. We must take 
time to help in the solution of the 
world’s problems. Balancing scales 
requires patience. They will never 
balance themselves. There must be 
a central fulcrum. The main thing 
in building character is to believe in 
something hard enough to commit 
yourself to it forever. 


“World Report—1953” was the 
subject of Norman Cousins’ challeng- 
ing address at the Friday night din- 
ner. Just returned from an extend- 
ed trip around the world, he had 
much to report and little that was 
encouraging. There was a direct chal- 
lenge to every thinking person to 
combat the influence that Russia is 
extending throughout the world. 

The present world unrest is some- 
thing that began 150 years ago, un- 
der the Russian czars, who dreamed 
of becoming a world power. Commu- 
nism is attempting to direct this 
struggle between themselves and de- 
mocracy, which touches half of the 
world’s population. 


Russia fears total war or total 
peace and her only hope is to keep 
the world in chaos. “If it is war, 
Russia may be destroyed. If it is 
peace, the pressures inside Russia 
will build up and the possibility of 
revolution will be imminent.” Russia 
needs control of the whole world to 
keep her people in line. For this rea- 
son the policy of the country is no 
war, and no peace. 

The chief difficulty that the United 
States is experiencing is that we have 
not understood the problems of the 
countries with which we are dealing. 
We are holding our ground against 
Soviet Russia but losing ground in 
the rest of the countries with which 
we are dealing. The three main causes 
for this situation are: 

Lack of historical knowledge about 
countries other than our own. 

An inept foreign policy since 1945. 

The fact that we have not tapped our 
full assets in the current crisis, such as 
the United Nations. 

The plan advocated by Secretary of 
State Dulles for a revision confer- 
ence to rework “an outdated United 
Nations charter” was endorsed by 
the speaker. 

“It gives us a chance to start 


afresh—if the people of the United 
States will respond and recognize 
that their supreme allegiance is to 
the institution of man.” 

The new officers for 1954 were pre- 
sented : 

Elizabeth Hage, Scott County Librar- 
ian, President. 

O. M. Hovde, Luther College Librar- 
ion, Vice President. 

J. Archer Eggen, Cedar Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, Executive Board. 

Opal Tanner turned the gavel over 
to Betty Hage and a new administra- 
tion was installed. 

The Saturday morning session, for 
those working with children and 
young people, was presided over by 
Mary Elizabeth Ledlie. She intro- 
duced Curtis Jenkins of University 
libraries, who made a few sugges- 
tions about ways of attaining maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Mrs. Margueritte Bro was intro- 
duced and talked about writing for 
young readers. Mrs. Bro has read 
and written most of her life but this 
is the first time she was ever asked 
to discuss writing for young people. 
She loves children but insists that 
there is a difference between enjoying 
and loving them; also between loving 
in the abstract and really loving. We 
have to enjoy children if we get any- 
where with them. 

Her preacher father insisted on 
having a book of non-fiction read for 
every book of fiction, thus providing 
balanced mental food. 

Her debt to libraries began in St. 
Paul, when she was crippled for two 
years and used the library constant- 
ly. A children’s librarian who tells 
stories to children is lucky. The test 
of a story is telling it to children. 
They know when you don’t have a 
story. 

There is a shift today from melo- 
drama and force to emphasis on 
character. Books for children are 
concerned with social conditions. 


One must enjoy children and also 
be able to enjoy a story if one is to 
be a successful writer for children. 
During the years when she was the 
wife of a missionary in China, the 
urge for writing was strong in spite 
of the full life as mother, wife and 
missionary. She found time for writ- 
ing and kept at it. She feels that she 
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might have written some good books 
in the time she spent “doing good” as 
a missionary. The best good works in 
the world.can not substitute for doing 
the thing you are endowed todo. “If 
you have been a successful librarian 
for 20 years and have always wanted 
to trim hats, then trim hats! It is 
not too late!” 

The person who needs to write will 
come to it. It is not the lack of abil- 
ity or time that keeps us from hav- 
ing more good writers, but lack of 
discipline. You have to write when 


you don’t want to and often what you 
write when you don’t want to is just 
as good as what you write when 
genius is burning. You have to see 
through what you start and must 
rewrite often as many as 20 times. 
If we believe it is possible for chil- 
dren to grow into full stature, we 
like to help them. We have to believe 
in full stature. We can’t pass on 
what we do not have. Help the child 
to believe he can lay hold on power 
to help him attain full stature. “You 
are more than you think you are.” 


ADULT EDUCATION SURVEY 
Mrs. Grace Stevenson, A.L.A. Associate Executive Secretary 
Director of Adult Education Department of A.L.A. 
Last Year, Director of American Heritage Program of A.L.A. 
Reported by 
Helen H. Aten, Reference Librarian 
State Traveling Library 


This is my first visit to Iowa and 
I am happy to be here. 

People are always interested in the 
question, “What do you do there at 
the top?” One of my most pleasant 
tasks is going about the country get- 
ting acquainted with local libraries. 
As to what the national Association is 
doing, I might indicate to you some 
of the business taken up at a board 
meeting we just had: 

As to the appointment of a new li- 
brarian of the Library of Congress— 
no move has been made to appoint a 
new librarian as yet. The A.L.A. is 
working with the President on this 
matter. 

As to the President’s Committee 
on Intergovernmental Relations, the 
A.L.A. is working closely with this 
committee’s proposals, as they will 
affect all libraries. 

As to an A.L.A. Placement Com- 
mittee, many have been anxious for 
the re-establishment of this former 
department of A.L.A., but it seems 
that it cannot be done, as it would 
endanger A.L.A.’s tax-free status. 
Any maintenance of a “placement” 
or “personnel” department of this 
nature would remove A.L.A.’s tax- 
free status. 

The Survey of Adult Education: 

It was made under a $34,700 grant 
for Adult Education (a part of a 
$100,000 Adult Education grant). 

The Survey studied group activities 
in libraries. This group type of adult 
education service has developed with- 
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in the last 15 or 20 years. 

Twelve or fifteen organizations did 
the surveying, and A.L.A. was sim- 
ply one of those organizations. 


. The A.L.A. Survey covered towns of 
2500 and over. 

The survey was carried on by work- 
ing librarians with the aid of a tech- 
nical consultant of Buffalo. 

A policy committee worked out the 
plan. Then the questionnaire was 
worked out. 

The procedure was through the ques- 
tionnaire, interviews, and study groups 
in Los Angeles. 

But the entire survey covered group 
activities only in a one-year period. 

4096 questionnaires were sent out. 

54 per cent of these were returned. 

1692 were tabulated. 

After the questionnaires had been 
sent out reactions began to come in to 
A.L.A. As expressed by one member of 
the Survey, “Words of praise and blame 
flew about the country!” 

In any case the Survey did a great 
deal to establish adult education as a 
respectable profession for librarians to 
engage in. 

The Adult Education Association of 
Great Britain asked for copies of it. The 
Fund for Adult Education used the 
questionnaire in trying for funds for 
adult education. ; 
By means of the Survey, 37 dif- 

ferent services of adult education 
were studied and “weights” given to 


each. 

It was found that 55 per cent of the 
librarians were doing a great deal or a 
medium amount of adult education 
work. 

13 per cent in towns of 2,500 were 
doing a great deal of adult education. 

Exhibit and display work, 
talks, advice and plans for community 
leaders, physical facilities for meetings, 





were some of the phases of group work 

studied in the Survey. 

It was found that 30 to 90 per cent of 
libraries studied had no lists of re- 
sources (people and otherwise) of the 
community prepared. 

80 to 90 per cent, it was found, also 
had no lists prepared of adult education 
resources existing in their community. 

Both of the above are costless serv- 
ices, except in time. 

It was found that the least number of 
all were providing TV facilities. 

As to reasons given why they were 
not providing such services—lack of 
staff, and funds and space were the rea- 
sons given. 

11 per cent said no need for them. 

5 per cent said they didn’t know 
whether they were needed. - 
Countering any such opinion are 

the words of Mrs. Edith Foster of 
Georgia: “No community ever 
reaches a point of educational satu- 
ration.” ; 

Among the “doing services” stud- 
ied in the Survey, services designed 
to fill a felt or expressed need—it was 
found that 55 per cent of those tak- 
ing part in such services were lay 
people, not librarians. Maybe librar- 
ians could find more of these lay peo- 
ple than they do! 

Some librarians have engaged in 
the successful training of _book re- 
viewers for their community. And 
in some of these ventures the point 
was well proved that there is a “li- 
brary audience’”—people who will go 
to library programs, such as these 
book-reviewing training programs, 
and not to other more formal educa- 
tional institutions for the same type 
of training. 

There is ee great difficulty in 
evaluating educational programs, and 
probably always will be. No “yard 
sticks” now exist. 

And there is the question of the 
type of people needed to do adult edu- 
cation work. What should their spe- 


cial skills be? 





The following are some of the de- 
sirable, established qualifications: 
1. Ability for good inter-personal re- 

lations. 

2. Public speaking ability. 

3. Interest in books and people. 

4. Versatility and imagination. 

5. Special knowledge in special fields. 


In other words, an impossible ideal ! 
But all and any of these traits are 
valuable. 


The question arises: Can the li- 
brary schools meet this need for adult 
education workers? Library schools 
are now offering little in adult edu- 
cation training. 


Audio-visual services ranked high- 
est, in the Survey, in what librarians 
said they would like to provide. But 
fewest are able to provide such now. 

There is great need for analysis of 
community needs by local librarians. 


It is hoped that at least the Survey 
will in the end evolve a measuring 
stick for all adult education work. 
But, of course, local libraries are 
autonomous local groups, and no one 
in the world would want them to be 
otherwise. To sum up for the prog- 
ress of adult education work, as for 
all library work, it will take vision 
and “dedication” and missionary 
spirit. It takes belief and pride and 
a job done that means pride for the 
profession to which you belong. Li- 
brarians are the only non-partisan 
group that can accept best this adult 
education responsibility. 


The Adult Education Office of 
A.L.A. (Mrs. Grace Stevenson, Di- 
rector) will be most happy to answer 
your letters with questions you may 
have on any phases of adult educa- 
tion, or local plans on which you feel 
you would like advice. They will do 
their best to be of help. 


ERRATA! 


In keeping with the “give-away” 


trends of the time, we seem to have 
added an extra number to v. 16 of 


the Iowa Library Quarterly. April, 


1953 (which should have begun a 


new volume) is numbered v. 16 no. 
16. It is indexed in the index to v. 


error started in April 1952. Number- 
ing should be as follows: 


April 1962 .................. v.16 no. 13 
fe v.16 no. 14 
October 1952 _............ v.16 no. 15 
January 1953 ............ v. 16 no. 16 


Will those who bind the Quarterly 
please make necessary corrections. 





16 which will appear shortly. The We are truly sorry. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF ALA” 


B a Hoyt 

eryl E. Ho 

ALA Councilor for ILA 
October 23, 1953 


When Miss Tanner asked me to 
write something on ALA for the 
Iowa Library Association meeting, I 
immediately started to search the 
recesses of my memory for Council 
actions and project reports. Then I 
remembered that everyone would 
have read those in the Catalyst, the 
ALA Bulletin, and other sources. The 
best thing that I can do, then, is to 
give something which most members 
of ILA have not had the opportunity 
to gain for themselves—a first-hand 
view of the nerve center of the 
American Library Association. 

When I walked through the iron 
front gate at 50 East Huron Street, 
up the carpeted entrance stairs, and 
into the paneled reception hall, it 
seemed like entering the spacious 
home of a large family of good 
friends. From the moment of the 
first fifteen-minute coffee break, 
when I, with the hundred other mem- 
bers of the Headquarters professional 
and clerical staff, washed my own 
coffee cup, I was made to feel wel- 
come and at home. The daily coffee 
breaks and the lunch hours are treas- 
ured at Headquarters, for these are 
the releases from the pressures of 
work at every desk—the opportuni- 
ties for making friends with the per- 
son in the next office. 

The ALA Headquarters staff is 
both plagued and inspired by its 
changing composition. Staff turn- 
over is an old enemy of libraries, and 
Headquarters is no exception. The 
fleeting clerical staff leaves the usual 
trail of problems. Each new profes- 
sional staff member, however, comes 
armed with the knowledge of library 
needs back home, and with the hope 
that his background, his viewpoints, 
and his work can help the American 
Library Association to serve better 
the cause of libraries and librarians. 
“Back home” may be Texas, Connect- 
icut, Washington, Kentucky, Iowa— 
or any other State of the Union. 

A glance at the roll of the staff 
over the past nine years will help to 
show how frequently these fresh and 
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varied viewpoints have come to 
Headquarters. The 1949 list of 27 
professional staff members included 
16—more than half of the total— 
who had been there less than five 
years. At the end of the next two 
years, 12 new names (almost half) 
appeared in the roster of 30. The 
following year brought a turnover of 
about one in three—12 more new peo- 
ple to a total of 37 positions. Since 
then (December 1952) eight staff 
members have arrived with the 1953 
viewpoint of the practicing librarian. 

The arrival of replacements at 
Headquarters means that those librar- 
ians who have served their turn in 
full-time work in the Association are 
going back to libraries over the coun- 
try. With the widened experience 
which is theirs they can see new pos- 
sibilities in service which libraries 
can render. So the ALA makes an- 
other contribution to the welfare of 
the users of libraries. 

The coming and going of librarians 
in the Headquarters offices, as well 
as the succession of names in the lists 
of ALA and Division officers, Board 
and Committee members, and mem- 
bers asked to take special responsi- 
bilities for the Association, show 
that ALA is truly a membership or- 
ganization—one which works through 
its many members from all parts of 
the country and from all types of li- 
braries. Current officers and staff 
are always eager to find members 
who are capable and willing, to work 
in the many and varied areas of As- 
sociation activities for the promotion 
of library service to people. 

An expert is, you know, an ordi- 
nary person away from home. Soa 
librarian is picked up from behind 
the desk of his Carnegie portals, and 
brought to 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago. There, to the members of 
ALA, he becomes an expert. It be- 
comes his duty to interpret the collec- 
tive knowledge of the best librarians 
in his field to all of the members of 
that field or of the library profession 
generally. He has the advantage of 














having information centered at his 
fingertips—partly through his own 
efforts and those of his office col- 
leagues, but mostly through the ef- 
forts of ALA members who may be 
on ALA boards and committees, and 
who are still behind the Carnegie 
portals. With as much as possible of 
this knowledge in his head (and with 
the rest in his brief case!) he sets 
out to give advice and help, person- 
ally, in letters, in speeches, and in 
articles, to libraries and librarians 
the country over. 


In the past year, members of the 
ALA Headquarters staff have been 
personally in almost every state, 
speaking, visiting libraries, and par- 
ticipating in meetings of librarians. 
Physical strength, the calendar, and 
the budget determine the limits of 
their response to invitations from 
ALA members in search of informa- 
tion and inspiration. By correspond- 
ence they have been in thousands of 
libraries at home and abroad. 


There will be many ALA members 
at the Iowa State meeting who give 
much time and effort to the work of 
the national Association. If each of 
these people told of his activities in 
ALA, and shared the benefits he has 
gained through his participation, the 
closeness of ALA to every library, 
every librarian, and every library 
patron would soon become apparent. 
There is mutual dependence—every 
one working in a library and every 
library patron benefits by the leader- 
ship and the activities of ALA—so 
also the ALA program is possible 
only when these same individuals are 
willing to participate in any way 
they can, through giving time, pay- 
ing dues, expending effort. 

Projects and activities of ALA? 
They are so numerous and provoke 
such enthusiasm that I do not dare 
to start naming them. A little char- 
treuse folder printed in early May 
lists 20 ways in which ALA saves you 
money, presents nine areas in which 
ALA keeps you current, and contains 
eight paragraphs pointing out that 
ALA brings you honor. 

The goal of all of these is, of 
course, the time-honored goal of li- 
brarianship—to bring together the 


reader and the book—or the periodi- 
cal—or the file—or any of the library 
materials used in the expanding pro- 
grams of library service. 

Alone you can’t—and I can’t—as 
one individual librarian or as one per- 
son at Headquarters—keep the ball 
rolling, especially when the going is 
uphill. Together, in ILA and ALA, 
we can search for the answers to 
problems, and make progress for li- 
braries, librarianship, and the read- 
ers who look to us for service. 


REPORT OF PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 


Germaine Krettek, Chairman 

During the past year there has been 
considerable informal discussion on ways 
of improving and extending library service 
in Iowa in view of the fact 44 per cent of 
the people of our state are without library 
service. 

You will recall that at the last state 
convention in Sioux City last September 
a resolution was drawn up by the Trustees’ 
Section and subscribed to by the other sec- 
tions asking the Governor and the State 
Library Board for increased financial sup- 
port for the State Traveling Library. A 
very slight increase in the appropriation 
for the current biennium resulted. Since 
this amount was not sufficient to provide 
for any extension of state library service, 
it was obvious other means must be found 
to arouse interest in, and increase support 
for, the library movement in Iowa. 

At the spring meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Iowa Library Association, a 
Planning Committee was appointed by the 
President to work out a long-range pro- 
gram for Iowa. Two meetings of this 
committee have been held to date. A pre- 
liminary meeting was held in Des Moines 
in March and an all-day meeting was held 
in Ames early this month (October), when 
we were fortunate to have with us Miss 
Janice Kee, Executive Secretary of the 
Public Libraries Division of the American 
Library Association. The following reso- 
lution resulted from that meeting: 

In order to improve and extend library 
service in Iowa, a review of the existing 
library laws seems necessary with a view 
= recommending ultimate changes in the 
aw. 

Legislative action, to be successful, de- 
pends largely on the active interest of large 
groups of citizens. In this connection, the 
strategic importance of library trustees 
cannot be over-emphasized. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that every possible re- 
source of the Iowa Library Association be 
used to strengthen the Trustees’ Section. 

(Signed) Germaine Krettek, Chairman 

Elizabeth Hage 
Letha Davidson 
Robert Orr 

Frank Milligan 
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At the meeting of the Trustees’ Section 
today the following projects were adopted: 


1. Increase the membership of the Trus- 
tees’ Section. The present membership 
is 570. There is a potential membership 
of 3,000. 

2. The publication of a Trustees’ Manual. 

3. Find practical ways of improving exist- 
ing libraries and extending library serv- 
ice to areas not now having such service. 

4. Increase support for the State Traveling 
Library. 

We now present the recommendations of 
the Planning Committee and the aims of 
the Trustees’ Section to you for your ap- 
proval. If you feel the committee is pro- 
gressing along the right lines we shall 
attempt to implement the program as out- 
lined. We are open to suggestions and will 
appreciate any criticisms or ideas any of 
you may have since the furthering of this 
program will require the support and ac- 
tive participation of every librarian and 
trustee in Iowa. 

What is your pleasure in this regard? 


NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Adair—Mrs. Jennie Schenck Bang 
presented a set of Funk and Wagnall 
encyclopedia to the library. Mrs. 
Bang’s interest in the library dates 
back to 1923 when, as president of 
the Adair Civic League, she was in- 
strumental in establishing the li- 
brary. “When I got the encyclopedia 
set I thought it was wonderful and 
spent many hours reading it. But it 
occurred to me, I’m selfish to keep 
these to myself, so I’m placing them 
in the library,” said Mrs. Bang. She 
was 88 years old October 28. 


Bedford—The tenth annual book 
parade, sponsored by the Bedford li- 
brary board, was held October 16, 
with the school band marching at the 
head of the parade. Books will be 
presented to the three people winning 
first places for portrayals of book 
characters during Book Week in No- 
vember. 


Bloomfield—The library takes pride 
in the new floor covering of neutral 
shade inlaid linoleum which adds 
greatly to the appearance of the li- 
brary. 

Cedar Rapids—The corner stone of 
the million dollar Masonic library 
and administration building was laid 
October 3. The structure will replace 
the library and office building erected 
in 1884. June 1955 is the date set for 
its completion. 





Churdan—Open house at the li- 
brary October 9 celebrated the first 
anniversary of the founding of the 
library. Tea was served and a short 
program presented. 


Clarinda—The letters of Robert 
Burns written to Clarinda, 1873 Nim- 
mo edition of Edinburgh, has been 
received at the library. The book is 
a gift from Miss M. L. Tinning of 
Ayrshire, Scotland. Miss Tinning 
learned that Clarinda is the only 
town in the United States with that 
name and took the book from her 
personal library to send it to the 
Clarinda public library. 


Council Bluffs—Elsa Lundgren of 
St. Paul is the new reference librar- 
ian, succeeding Ruth Mitchell, who 
accepted a position as assistant li- 
brarian at Hillyer College, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Miss Lundgren was as- 
sistant reference librarian in Duluth, 
Minnesota, public library from 1951 
to date. 

Des Moines Public Library—A 
“cointyper” has been added to the 
equipment of the library. For a ten 
cent fee the coin-operated typewriter 
may be used for 30 minutes. 

Des Moines—Drake University— 
Georgia Wagner of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, has joined the staff as humani- 
ties librarian. Mrs. Mary Swanson 
of Des Moines is assistant circulation 
librarian. 

DeWitt—Elsie Saxton, who has 
been librarian for 51 years, was hon- 
ored by the library board October 6. 
The guests included members of the 
board, their wives and husbands, 
Mayor Edwin Soenksen and two for- 
mer mayors, Charles Muhs and D. A. 
DeCock, during whose administra- 
tion Miss Saxton had served as li- 
brarian, Mrs. Irvy Dockendorff, new- 
ly appointed librarian, and Alice 
Large, secretary of the board. A 
check was presented to Miss Saxton 
in appreciation of her devoted serv- 
ice since the organization of the li- 
brary. 

Dubuque—May Melhop Clark, li- 
brarian of the Dubuque Carnegie- 
Stout library since 1920, resigned 
effective November 1. Miss Clark 
was second vice president of the Iowa 
Library Association 1951-52, and has 




















served on various committees of the 
association. 

Eagle Grove—The 50th anniver- 
sary of the library was celebrated 
fittingly September 14. A large num- 
ber of people attended the open house 
at the library where Mrs. Payne, li- 
brarian, and members of the library 
board acted as hosts and hostesses. 
Displays of juvenile and so-called 
“cultural” books of earlier times were 
on display, as well as programs of 
the various clubs of the town. Some 
books from the first 1,000 in circu- 
lation were also shown. 

The library was dedicated Septem- 
ber 138, 1903, with afternoon cere- 
monies held in the Methodist church 
and a reception at the library, with 
book shower for the reading rooms. 

Inwood—Mrs. Harry White has 
been appointed librarian succeeding 
Mrs. Oscar Tunell, who has been ap- 
pointed to serve on the library board. 


Keota—The memorial library made 
possible by a gift from R. O. Wilson, 
is nearing completion. Mr. Wilson 
specified in his will that the library 
was to be built on the lot he had left. 


McGregor—Kathinka Fessman, a 
retired teacher who died in August, 
left $500 to the public library. 

The estate of Elizabeth Updegraff, 
one-third of which was bequeathed 
to the public library, is estimated be- 
tween $70,000 and $80,000. The in- 
come from this will start about the 
first of next year. 

Manson—A set of World Book En- 
cyclopedia has been purchased for 
the library as a memorial to Eva 
Elliott, former librarian. The books 
were purchased by funds donated by 
friends at the time of Miss Elliott’s 
death. 

The board has hung a framed pic- 
ture of Miss Elliott on the east wall. 
It was taken at her desk on the day 
the new library was opened. 

Marshalltown—Mary Ann Sanem 
is a new assistant in the library. She 
served as school librarian in Storm 
Lake last year and had previously 
been on the staff of the Kendall 
Young library, Webster City. 

Mason City—Marie Svoboda of 
Cedar Rapids succeeds Rose Marie 
Skorve as children’s librarian. She 





took the library science course at 
State Teachers College where she was 
graduated this summer. 

George Gardner, who has been li- 
brarian in Northfield, Minnesota, has 
joined the staff as director of tech- 
nical processes. 

Meta Schmidt resigned in July. 
Kaye Miller resigned in August. Iris 
returned to school in Septem- 

er. 

New Hampton—The members of 
the Home Study Club conducted the 
third annual Children’s Summer 
Reading Hour at the library. Mem- 
bers of the club had taken turns over 
a ten-week period in conducting the 
reading hour, reporting an average 
attendance of 25. 

Odebolt—Grace Hanson, for 37 
years librarian, resigned in Septem- 
ber and is succeeded by Mrs. Adele 
Swanson. The high standard of read- 
ing taste in the community is due to 
Miss Hanson’s enthusiasm for books 
and her careful guidance of book 
selection for young readers from 
their first visit to the library through- 
out their school days. 

Onawa—Mrs. N. E. Williams has 
been appointed librarian succeeding 
Mrs. Reta Durr, who has gone to 
North Dakota to live. 

Pleasantville—A bequest of $235,- 
000 has been made by the late Mrs. 
Cora Shadle for the establishment of 
the Webb Shadle Memorial Fund to 
establish a library in Pleasantville, 
either in the present Memorial Build- 
ing or at some other location. 

Redfield—Mrs. Mae Smith succeeds 
Mrs. Cora Frye as librarian. Illness 
is the cause of Mrs. Frye’s resigna- 
tion. 

Reinbeck—Bethanna Gardiner, li- 
brarian since 1919, resigned in Sep- 
tember and Mrs. John Grimm was 
appointed librarian. 

A repaired roof, painted walls and 
new lighting are among the improve- 
ments made at the library recently. 

Sanborn—A memorial in honor of 
Mrs. Claribel McMillen, who was in- 
strumental in starting the library and 
who served as a member of the first 
library board was set up by her son, 
Dr. Wayne McMillen of Chicago, fol- 
lowing the recent death of his mother. 
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A check was sent to Dr. McMillen 
from Dr. and Mrs. Leo Carnovsky of 
Chicago, to be used to buy books in 
memory of Mrs. McMillen. A similar 
gift from Dr. and Mrs. Isamu Tashiro 
of Chicago, American citizens of Jap- 
anese ancestry, with the request that 
the library buy books on international 
relations. Other checks came from 
friends in Minnesota, Hawaii, Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey, with sugges- 
tions that they be used toward some 
sort of memorial. Because of Mrs. 
McMillen’s great interest in Ameri- 
can history, it was decided to use the 
money to purchase books relating to 
some phase of American history. Mr. 
MeMillen plans to send books from 
his personal library to add to the col- 
lection. 

Shenandoah—A proposal to build 
a $25,000 addition to the library will 
be voted on November 13. This will 
not require a tax levy as the money 
is already on hand. The vote is for 
permission to use the funds for this 
purpose. 

Storm Lake—Inez Young, who has 
been employed in the Chicago public 
library, succeeds Martha Naumann as 
librarian. Miss Naumann is living 
with her sister in Movnt Vernon, 
following her retirement in August. 

Waverly—tThe city council has ap- 
proved the purchase of an lowa state 
flag to be kept on exhibit at the li- 
brary. This was requested by the 
Scout organization. 


PERSONALS 


Sybil Ann Hanna of Burlington has 
gone to Jackson, Mississippi, where 
she is children’s librarian. She is a 
Ripon college graduate with her Mas- 
ter’s degree in library science at the 
University of Illinois library school. 
Miss Hanna was elementary school 


librarian at Burlington for seven: 


years. 

The Better Homes and Gardens 
Story Book, compiled by Betty O’Con- 
nor Henry, is one of the 200 books 
which will be presented to the White 
House library November 10. 

Doris Kaas, librarian at the Eldora 
public library, and Donald F. Bal- 
vanz of Eldora will be married No- 
vember 29. 








Margie Millhone of Clarinda and 
senior law student at the University 
of Wyoming has been appointed law 
librarian. The new law building was 
dedicated October 10. 


Joyce Nienstedt, librarian at the 
Iowa City public library, was ap- 
pointed by the United States state 
department, UNESCO division, to be 
an official delegate to the fourth na- 
tional conference of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO 
which met in Minneapolis September 
15-17. She served as representative 
of the American Library Association. 


The theme of the meeting, held on 
the University of Minnesota campus, 
was “America’s stake in interna- 
tional cooperation.” Miss Neinstedt 
attended work sessions on “Organi- 
zation of community education in 
world affairs,” “Right to participate 
in cultural life’ and “Freedom of in- 
quiry and communications.” 


Mrs. Howard R. Peterson, mem- 
ber of the Pan American Board of 
Education of Chicago, presented to 
the Des Moines public library a col- 
lection of posters and other materials 
on Latin America to be distributed 
throughout the city. Mrs. Peterson 
was formerly a member of the staff. 


Carolyn Sage, assistant in the cir- 
culation department of Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, and a recent alum- 
na of De Pauw University, has been 
awarded De Pauw’s 1953-54 Mar- 
garet Gilmore graduate scholarship 
in library science. She will use the 
$400 grant to study at the University 
of Wisconsin. The scholarship is 
given to women graduates interested 
in library work. 


NECROLOGY 


Arthur J. Coe of Woodbine died 
August 22, 1953. He had served as 
treasurer of the library board from 
the time of its beginning in 1908. 


Mrs. Gertrude Nelson, for 28 years 
librarian at Audubon public library, 
died September 23, at the county hos- 
pital following an illness of several 
years. She had retired from her li- 
brary position*in 1946. 














CHANGES IN LIBRARY BOARDS 


Anamosa—Warren J. Rees and 
Mrs. George Fagan succeed Mrs. Fan- 
nie Dutton and the late Dr. B. F. 
Erb. 


Clarinda—Esther Hensleigh, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, has 
been appointed to the vacancy caused 
by — Searl’s moving from Cla- 
rinda. 


Davenport—A. M. Fulton succeeds 
George Margulies, resigned from the 
board for business reasons. 


Fairfield—Wayne Klepinger and 
Glenn Sherman are new members of 
the board. 

Garnavillo—Mrs. Elmer Dickman 
and Mrs. Merle Wirkler succeed Mrs. 
Arthur Moellering, Jr., and Mrs. 
Floyd Lau. 


Grinnell—Robert Entorff and Al- 
bert J. Pinder succeed T. T. Cranny 
and David Peck, who are moving 
from Grinnell. 


Hawarden—R. E. Zimmerman is 
appointed to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late A. D. Coffman. Mrs. 
Jennie Shriner, Mrs. W. E. Madson 


and Dr. W. T. Flynn are also new 
members. 

Iowa City—William J. Jackson suc- 
ceeds James A. Parden. 

McGregor—Mrs. Joyce Stone, who 
has served on the library board for 
11 years, resigned to make possible 
the appointment of Philip S. Duff, of 
Minneapolis. The gift to the library 
by Miss Elizabeth Updegraff was 
conditioned on the appointment of 
Mr. Duff to the board. A law was 
passed by the legislature to make it 
possible for a person outside the mu- 
nicipality to become a library trustee 
in order to accept a bequest. 

Maynard—The members of the li- 
brary board honored Mrs. Harold 
Arthur on her birthday September 
10. Mrs. Arthur was first president 
of the library association, a position 
which she held for 15 years. She 
asked to be relieved of the duties of 
the office this year. 

Sanborn—Mrs. Pearle Britton and 
Mrs. Olive Loafman have been ap- 
pointed to fill out the unexpired terms 
of Mrs. Madge Powers and Mrs. Celia 
Spykerman. 





FARM BUREAU READING LIST—1953-1954 
OUR WORLD 


ALLEN, FREDERICK LEWIS. The big change, 1900-1950. Harper. 


1952. 3.50 


Spirited presentation of the transformation in the mode of life in our 


country during the last 50 years. 


CARRIGHAR, SALLY. Icebound summer. 


Knopf. 1953. 4.00 


A year in the Arctic observing birds, animals and Eskimos increases 


the author’s respect for all of them. 
COUSINS, NORMAN. Who speaks for man? Macmillan. 1953. 


3.50 


A plea for world organization as a partial answer to man’s limitations. 


DOUGLAS, WILLIAM O. North from Malaya. 
More of a distinguished traveler’s world impressions. 


litical approach to Asia. 


GOLDMAN, ERIC FREDERICK. Rendezvous with destiny; a history of 
modern American reform. Knopf. 1952. 


Doubleday. 1953. 3.95 


Suggests a po- 


5.00 


A discussion of reforms and reformers from the Civil War to the pres- 


ent time. 


HELMERICKS, CONSTANCE. Flight of the Arctic Tern. Little. 1952. 


4.50 


Bud and Connie realize their long-felt wish to see their beloved North- 
land from the air, in their own plane. 


HERZOG, MAURICE. Annapurna; first conquest of an 8,000-meter peak. 


Dutton. 1952. 


5.00 


A record of courage and achievement in scaling a peak, hitherto in- 


accessible. 


LIU, SHAW-TONG. Out of Red China. Duell. 


1953. 4.00 


The experiences of a Chinese college student as an unwilling member 


of the Communist army. 


MARRIOTT, ALICE LEE. Hell on horses and women. 


U. of Okla. 1953. 4.50 


Interviews with wives of cattle men in all parts of the country as to 
their impressions of the business seem to point to the fact that most 
of them think highly of it. 
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MORENUS, RICHARD. Crazy-white-man. Rand McNally. 1952. 
A script writer, warned by his doctor to get away from it all, spends 
six years on a 10-acre island in northern Ontario. His adventures 
and impressions make a good story. 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR. India and the awakening East. Harper. 1953. 
The impressions gained on a trip east to see conditions first-hand. The 
author is convinced that there is need for more help and greater un- 
derstanding. 


STEWART, GEORGE RIPPEY. U.S. 40; cross section of the United States 
of America. Houghton. 1953. 
History and geography of that part of the United States covered by 
— from Atlantic City to San Francisco are presented in picture 
and text. 


ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 


ASHLEY-MONTAGU, MONTAGUE FRANCIS. Natural superiority of 
women. Macmillan. 1953. 

In stating his belief in feminine superiority, the author tries to bring 
about better understanding between men and women. 

COLLIS, WILLIAM ROBERT F. Lost and Found; the story of Eva and 
Lazzio, two children of war-torn Europe. Woman’s Press. 1935. 

The man who adopted them tells the early life of the Carpathian 
children and their suffering during the war. 

DAWSON, VIRGINIA. Shape of Sunday; an intimate biography of Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Houghton. 1952. 

After his death, the two daughters visited the places where their 
father had lived, worked and written. They portray him as a dedi- 
cated, but very human individual. 

HALL, JAMES NORMAN. My island home. Little. 1952. 

Autobiography of a famous Iowa author. The early years in Colfax 
and at Grinnell College will be of greatest interest to Iowa readers. 

JACKSON, CHARLES T. Buffalo wallow; a prairie boyhood. Bobbs. 1952. 

Life was happy for Chick, his parents and the cousin who lived with 
them, even though a sod house sheltered them and the Nebraska 
prairie of 70 years ago was sparsely settled. Written simply, from 
the point of view of a young boy. 

JACKSON, SHIRLEY. Life among the savages. Farrar. 1953. 

The many unusual incidents occurring in an unusual family make en- 
tertaining reading. 

JENSEN, OLIVER ORMEROD. Revolt of American women; pictorial history 
of the century of change from bloomers to bikinis—from feminism to 
Freud. Harcourt. 1952. 

Drastic changes in woman’s position in business, education, athletics 
and other fields presented effectively in pictures. 


a NORMAN. Fabulous Fanny; the story of Fally Brice. Knopf. 
1953. 


The statements of her friends and her own writings form the basis of 
the life story of a successful entertainer. 

KILLILEA, MARIE. Karen. Prentice-Hall. 1952. 
Heroic efforts to make life worth living for their spastic child are 
narrated here by the mother who proved that 20 doctors could be, and 
were, wrong. 

LAUE, GILBERT. So much to learn. Holt. 1953. 
A new pattern for family life is worked out when the mother (a law- 
yer) goes to the office, leaving her husband (a writer) at home to care 
for the baby. He finds that baby-care is fun. Nicely adapted for read- 
ing aloud. 

MARTIN, MARTHA. O rugged land of gold. Macmillan. 1953. 
How an injured, pregnant woman survives a rigorous Alaskan winter 
alone. A heart-warming story with happy ending. 

MAY, ROLLO. Man’s search for himself. Morton. 1953. 
Believing that the individual can find strength in himself to overcome 
the anxieties and uncertainties of present day living, the author 
suggests steps to such an achievement. 

MORRIS, JOE ALEX. Those Rockefeller brothers; an informal biography of 

five extraordinary young men. Harper. 1953. 

The five grandsons of John D. Rockefeller are skillfully handling the 
family wealth for the betterment of the world. 
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MURROW, EDWARD R. ed. This I believe. Simon. 1952. 

“Living philosophies of 100 thoughtful men and women in all walks 
of life—as written for Edward R. Murrow.” First presented on radio. 

NICHOLDS, ELIZABETH. Thunder Hill. Doubleday. 1953. 

The author, who took up life on a goat farm with her mother and 
elderly aunt, discovered that there is no profit in goats. Other farm- 
ing activities made up the deficit but her delight in goats persisted. 

PARKER, CORNELIA. Your child can be happy in bed; over 200 ways chil- 

dren can entertain themselves. Crowell. 1952. 
Many available things that can help a sick child pass the time of day— 
and how to use them. 

RANDALL, RUTH ELAINE. Mary Lincoln; biography of a marriage. 

Little. 1953. 
An answer to criticisms of the wife of Abraham Lincoln, carefully 
documented and easily believed. 

RAY, MARIE BEYNON. Best years of your life. Little. 1952. 
Retirement—and how to make it rewarding. 

RICH, LOUISE. Only parent. Lippincott. 1953. 

The death of her husband laid a double responsibility on the author in 
rearing her two children. Her success may be judged from this por- 
trayal of their family life. 

ROSS, ISHBEL. Proud Kate; portrait of an ambitious woman. Harper. 1953. 
The story of Kate, daughter of Samuel P. Chase, Secretary of 
Treasury under Lincoln; her beauty and popularity—and the scandal 
that caused her downfall 

SANDBURG, CARL. Always the young strangers. Harcourt. 1953. 
Reading the author’s reminiscences of his boyhood and youth, we are 
impressed by the rich background of experiences and emotion which 
contributed to his success. 

SLOOP, MARY T. Miracle in the hills. McGraw. 1953. 

For more than 40 years, Dr. Sloop and her husband ministered to the 
North Carolina mountain people, physically, mentally and spiritually. 

SONE, MONICA. Nisei daughter. Little. 1953. 

With no malice, a Nisei girl tells what it meant to be a Japanese dur- 
ing the Second World War and how she learned to appreciate her 
Japanese heritage. 

THORNTON, FRANCIS B. Sea of glory. Prentice-Hall. 1953. ; 

The heroism of four army chaplains who went down with the ship so 

that others might live. 






































MANY INTERESTS 


BLIVEN, BRUCE. Preview for tomorrow; unfinished business of science. 
Knopf. 1953. 
Science is at work today to make the future easier for all. 
CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. Modern science and modern man. Columbia 
University Press. 1952. 
The effects of modern science on the people alive to enjoy it. 
HARDY, KAY. How to upholster furniture. Funk. 1952. 
Explicit directions for making and caring for upholstered furniture. 
HIGHET, GILBERT. People, places and books. Oxford. 1953. 
Radio broadcasts covering practically every phase of book interest. 
JORDAN, E. L. Hammond’s guide to nature hobbies. Hammond. 1953. 
A book made to order for family use in nature study. 
KOHL, MARGUERITE. Holiday book. McKay. 1952. 
—s ideas about holidays and their celebration, both at home and 
abroad. 
MAYER, ARTHUR LOEB. Merely Colossal; story of the movies from the 
long chase to the chaise longue. Simon. 1953. 
The history of the movie industry from small beginnings to present 
proportions. 
NICHOLS, BEVERLEY. Merry Hall. Doubleday. 1953. 
The restoration of the garden proved to be the primary interest of 
the author after he purchased a run-down country house and grounds. 
PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY. Fill’er up! story of fifty years of motoring. 


McGraw. 1952 
The man who has owned a car since 1905 tells how it ceased to be an 


exciting novelty and is now a mere necessity. 
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VARIED READING 


ALLIS, MARGUERITE. To keep us free. Putnam. 1953. 
His dream of freedom on the Ohio frontier still seems worth the 


struggle to Anabel Field. Sequel to Now we are free. 


BALDWIN, JAMES. Go tell it on the mountain. Knopf. 1953. 
The story of the conversion of John Grimes and the sordid background 
of his parents and relatives in the South. Simple narrative of Negro 
life with broad implications. 


COSTAIN, THOMAS B. Silver chalice. Doubleday. 1952. 
Basil, a Greek silversmith, selected by Joseph of Arimathea to make 
a silver chalice to hold the cup from which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper, travels widely and has varied experiences before carrying out 
the commission. 

CRONIN, A. J. Beyond this place. Little. 1953. 
When a young man of 21 discovers that he is the son of a man serving 
. —e term for murder, he bends all his energies toward exonerating 

is father 


GODDEN, RUMER. Kingfishers catch fire. Viking. 1953. 
People can’t be changed in a hurry, an Englishwoman learns in a small 
Kashmir village where she fled to escape reality. 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST. Old man and the sea. Scribner. 1952. 
An old man lost his big fish but gained dignity and stature in life 
from the encounter. 


KARMEL, ILONA. Stephania. Houghton. 1953. 
One year in the fifth ward of the Stockholm Hospital for the Handi- 
capped as lived by the three occupants. Human spirits may be digni- 
fied in spite of sick or twisted bodies. 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS. Second happiest day. Harper. 1953. 
A record of frustration and failure on the part of one who “had 
everything,” Eastern boys’ school, Harvard, the army and New York 
afford various settings. 

MASON, VAN WYCK. Golden admiral. Doubleday. 1953. 
Biographical novel about Sir Francis Drake and the defeat of the 
Spanish armada. Admirable picture of the life and times. 

NORWAY, NEVIL SHUTE. In the wet. Morrow. 1953. 
Fantastic story of reincarnation as told by Stevie to the Australian 
missionary who came to comfort him in his last hours. 

RAWLINGS, MARJORIE. The sojourner. Scribner. 1953. 
Family life and some of its ironies. Ase, with itching foot, stays 
home to tend the farm while his brother Benjamin goes off to see the 
world. Right prevails, eventually. 

RICHTER, CONRAD. Light in the forest. Knopf. 1953. 
John Butler is torn between loyalty to the Indians who had captured 
and adopted him as a child and the white family he had recently 
joined. The time is 1765. 

SELINKO, ANNAMARIE. Desirée. Morrow. 1953. 
The girl who was planning to marry Napoleon (until he married 
Josephine) tells about the broken engagement and her marriage to 
John Baptiste Bernadotte, later king of Sweden. 

SMITH, MADELINE B. Lemon jelly cake. Little. 1952. 
Family life in a small Illinois town in the 1900’s as told by 11-year- 
old Héléne. 

SPALDING, ALBERT. A fiddle, a sword and a lady. Holt. 1953. 
Biographical novel about Guiseppe Tartini, an 18th century violinist. 

STREET, JAMES H. Velvet doublet. Doubleday. 1953. 
Historical novel about Columbus, his voyages, life in Spain and velvet 
doublets. 

URIS, LEON M. Battle cry. Putnam. 1953. 
The Sixth Regiment of the Marines in World War II and the part 
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